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An incident has recently occurred in a city in western New 
York, which illustrates the wisdom of extending the assurance 
under a policy, in case the assured cannot continue to pay the 
regular premium, by using the reserve for that purpose instead 
of taking a paid-up policy for a smaller amount. In February, 
1882, a policy for $10,000 was issued through the local agent of 
a well-known life company. The premiums on the policy were 
paid for four years, the last one in February, 1885. The policy 
lapsed in March, 1886, by failure to pay the premium. The 
policyholder was given the choice between a paid-up policy for 
$920 and an extension of the assurance for $10,000 for three 
years and 143 days, being the time for which the reserve would 
pay the premium for this amount. He chose the extension 
privilege. On July 5, 1889, the assured died, and on the twen- 
tieth of the same month his family received the full $10,000 
from the company, no deduction being made for the defaulted 
premiums. 





THE principle of coinsurance is conceded to be of great 
importance to the business of fire underwriting if properly 
applied in business practice. Warren A. Hawley has recently 
contributed three articles to THE SPECTATOR, which appeared 
in the issues of August 29 and September 12 and 19, on “ The 
Coinsurance ClauSe as a Reform Measure.” Mr. Hawley holds 
that the ratio between the amount of insurance and the value 
insured should be known by the companies writing upon any 
risk, and that an eighty per cent coinsurance clause should 
become a part of every contract of insurance, not even except- 
ing a policy written upon household furniture. He further 
maintains that the proportion of coinsurance should be abso- 
lutely fixed, while the rate should be movable, if necessary, in 
order to adjust the proper charge for insurance. Mr. Hawley’s 
contributions have attracted more or less attention in the insur- 
ance world. Among the communications upon the subject 
which we have received is one from Thomas H. Montgomery, 
president of the American Fire of Philadelphia, who writes: “As 
tothe proper use of the coinsurance clause, the discussion of 
which is so well handled by Mr. Hawley in your pages, I beg to 
say that I concur with that gentlemen in the belief that the 
insistance of coinsurance in our contracts would be indeed the 
great reform the business stands in need of to-day, and, further, 
that the policyholder generally will fall in line therewith so 
soon—and not before—as the companies prescribe it and main- 
tain its requirements.” J. B. Branch, vice-president of the 
Providence-Washington, writes: “We have read Mr. Hawley’s 
articlés on the coinsurance clause with much interest, as we, of 
course, believe in the absolute necessity of adopting the clause, 
if the companies, and not the assured, are to fix rates.” C. B, 
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Whiting, president of the Orient, writes on this subject : “I am 
in full accord with the ideas presented by Mr. Hawley, and 
think in time we will have to come to inserting the clause into 
every policy, and make the rate accordingly.” 





THE State insurance officials in annual convention assembled 
recently adopted the following resolution, deprecating valued 
policy laws as “ repugnant to all principles of justice:” 

Resolved, That insurance is indemnity, and over-insurance, which enables 
the owner of property to recover more than its value, is an inducement to 
crime. It is, therefore, the sense of this convention that laws which compel 
the payment of the full amount written in the contract, although the actual 
loss is shown to be less, are repugnant to all principles of justice and an 
enlightened public policy. 

Let the public fully understand that the Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Insurance of the various States have no 
financial interest in the fire insurance business, but having for 
greater or less periods studied into the principles of insurance, 
and most of them being men possessing more than ordinary 
sagacity and intelligence, it is only natural that they should 
condemn valued policy legislation as foreign to the character of 
and the conditions surrounding the insurance contract. Such 
laws are now in force in Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Arkansas, Delaware and Nebraska. This official 
denunciation of the valued policy laws by men of education and 
capability, who have no direct interest in the insurance compa- 
nies other than in an official capacity, should be widely circu- 
lated in the legislative halls of the eight valued policy States at 
the next sessions. If the obnoxious measure should be proposed 
in any other State in the future, as it probably will be to judge 
from the signs of the times, the sentiment of this resolution 
should at once kill such a bill, if reason, without other considera- 
tion, can prevail among the members of the State council. 





THE Monitor, referring to a paragraph which recently ap- 
peared in these columns, dwells with some emphasis upon the 
advisability of agents gaining a knowledge of life assurance 
mathematics, and instances a case in which he found an agent 
seriously hampered in his canvassing by an inability to success 
fully combat ideas and views antagonistic to his cause put for- 
ward by aman well versed in the matters of which our can- 
vassing friend was ignorant. In no profession more than that 
of life assurance is it true that “ knowledge is power,” and the 
possession or non-possession of the right kind of information 
marks the great difference between agents. The powerful can- 
vasser is the one who impresses from the start; he talks with 
ease and confidence about something he understands, puts his 
ideas in few but expressive words, makes a point with you, 
nails it down so as to prevent your forgetting it. He avoids 
needless repetition, meets objections without hesitancy, and, in 
short, convinces by his clear cut, indisputable arguments and 
gets your application filled out and signed, bids you good day, 
and leaves before his less self-disciplined brother has fairly 
opened up his business. Some men talk half an hour about 
one thing, usually not of material import; talk earnestly and 
with effort, showing by their manner and countenance what 
hard work they are making for themselves, and then fail to 
convey as much of what they wish as other men will in five min- 
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utes. This is often due to want of preparation, no attention 
being paid to the necessity of saying a great deal in few words. 
No one likes to be bored, and through fear of it agents are 
sometimes denied interviews which might be productive of 
good. If agents would drill themselves so as to have always 
command of terse, homely, pointed sentences, which in a few 
words will tell the story, they would accomplish much and be 
spared the unthankful task of wandering round and round the 
subject until the person solicited gives a surly refusal. Agents 
new at the work often suffer disappointment after talking up 
cases, and feel their lack of success keenly, not knowing just 
why they failed to “ get there.” Time and constant field ser- 
vice and the knowledge which comes of experience overcome 
all gbstacles; but it would be better if agents qualified for their 
early work by studying up the subject of assurance and how to 
present its salient points as briefly as is consistent with an in- 
telligent presentation of their case. There are many text books 
in which care has been taken to put the first principles of the 
science in such shape that the main features can be readily 
grasped by anyone giving an hour’s study a day to it. Agents 
are in the business partly to do good to their fellow-beings and 
partly to see that their fellow-beings do good to them and their 
companies, and the best way to serve the interests of both sides 
is for the agent to thoroughly fit himself for the prosecution of 
his work, for if worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 





Tue Review of London, in referring to the statistics of the 
American business of the Sun Fire Office and the Pheenix of 
London, in its issue of September 11, does those companies 
manifest injustice by commenting on the New York and Massa- 
chusetts business of the companies for 1888, as shown by the 
insurance reports of the respective States, and throwing out the 
idea to its readers that such figures are indicative of the experi- 
ence of the companies in the country at large. The fact is that 
the business done in the two States by the companies mentioned 
is about one-fourth of the total transactions. The article in 
question is a bad muddle of facts and opinions all through and 
evidently was not written by the responsible editor of the paper. 
To show the lack of information on the subjects treated, we 
quote one sentence : “It is obvious, however, from the figures 
we have quoted, that the Massachusetts business of the Sun 
paid that office considerably better than the New York business, 
being as a percentage of loss to premiums of 58.72 to 71.30, or 
over thirteen per cent on the premiums in favor of the Massa- 
chusetts management.”” If the writer of the above had been 
fully informed on the subject he attempted to comment on, he 
would have said that the “ Massachusetts management ” had no 
bearing on these results, which were largely due to a question of 
difference in rates in the two sections. In the city of New 
York, for instance, owing to stronger competition, rates are 
much lower than in Boston. Storage stores in Boston are in- 
sured for forty cents and upwards, whereas in New York the 
ordinary rate is now twenty cents. Dwelling houses are written 
in this city at fifteen cents for three years and twenty-five cents 
for five years, which are easily insured for fifty cents for five 
years in Boston. With such a variation in rates it will be 
apparent that no fair comparison as to the bearing of losses on 
premiums can be made between the business in the two States. 
If The Review will turn to the pages between folios 226 and 
276 of The Insurance Year Book for 1889 it will there find the 
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business done by the various companies in the various States 
which will enable it to make comments on business done in all 
sections of the country, if it so desires. When the foreign 
papers attempt to analyze or comment on American insurance 
statistics, they invariably make some ridiculous bulls in their con- 
jectures and conclusions, much to the amusement of persons in- 
terested in insurance on this side of the water. In closing its 
article about the 1888 American business of the two companies 
referred to, The Review says : “ Calculating matters roughly, the 
Sun has paid out in fire losses some sixty-four per cent of its pre- 
miums, whilst the Phoenix has only paid out sixty-one per cent 
over the whole of the business transacted in the United States,” 
The Fire Insurance Pocket Index shows that the ratio of losses 
incurred to premiums received in 1888 by the Phoenix is 67.7 
per cent, and by the Sun Fire Office 58.3 per cent. 





In his paper on Uniformity in Statements of Fire Insurance 
Companies, read before the late Convention of State Insurance 
Officials, Deputy Commissioner Smith of Massachusetts made 
the following comment on the methods pursued by some com- 
panies in crediting to assets premiums in course of collection 
and neglecting to charge in a proper manner to liabilities the 
commissions payable thereon : 


Every item of liability must have its corresponding protection in assets, and 
per contra, every portion of assets is represented by a liability or surplus, 
which latter is, in fact, an unallotted liability. The losses unpaid, unearned 
premiums, accrued debts of various sorts have been determined and entered, 
but there remains a liability against the gross premiums in course of collection 
(16 et seg., assets) yet to be fixed. It is well known and understood that 
ordinarily when these premiums are collected a certain commission or charge 
based thereon at once becomes due and payable to the agent, and this when 
determined is an item of liability as fairly chargeable as is an adjusted loss. 
For instance, an agent’s agreement with his company is that, say, twenty per 
cent of the premium upon all risks secured by him shall be his compensation, 
and that at date of statement the gross premiums due through his office are 
$10,000. ‘There should then be entered in item 20 of liabilities twenty per 
cent of this amount, or $2000, as the adjusted liability on this amount. This 
completes the balance as regards the premium items and leaves the exhibit 
full, logical and symmetrical. 
taries, as before said, and has unfortunately been allowed sometimes by the 
departments, to deduct this item of commission from the gross premiums in 
assets and enter the item there net, neglecting item 20 of liabilities entirely. 
But in view of the manifest intention of the blank, there is no more justifica- 
tion of this practice than there would be for deducting the amount of adjusted 
losses from cash in bank and leaving item 6, liabilities, vacant. It destroys 
the entire design of item 16, assets, in that it attempts by a net cross-entry to 
offset a gross overcharge, and falsifies the balance of premium account, making 


It has been the practice of some of the secre- 


that exhibit inconsistent and meaningless, and defeating every possible check 
upon the premium account. 

Mr. Smith has done well to call the attention of the Insurance 
Superintendents to the irregularity referred to above, which ap- 
pears in the statements of many companies year after year. Several 
companies while reporting gross premiums in course of collection 
as assets, studiously neglect to charge up in the liability account 
the commissions to be paid thereon. Other companies, as Mr. 
Smith explains, deduct the item of commissions from gross 
premiums in assets and enter the item there net. The best way 
to make the companies report uniformly on this point of the 
annual statement would be to insert a special item in liabilities, 
calling for commissions payable on gross premiums in course of 
collection. Officers of companies who are conscientious about 
strictly complying with the requirements of the department 
blanks have, on several occasions, in conversation with the 
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writer, referred to the neglect of some of their brother under- 
writers to show the commissions paid on premiums in course of 
collection. Some secretaries say that if other companies are 
permitted year after year to report the net premiums under 
assets they will also pursue the same course in the future. The 
point is insignificant ; but it is in line with the principle that 
there should be uniformity in the statements of all companies. 








SOUTHEASTERN NEWS. 


On the night of the 18th inst., the city of Macon was visited by quite a 
fire, in which the insurance companies will suffer to the tune of about $70,000. 
A prominent special agent who has just returned from Macon, says that the 
damage was much larger than it would have been had not Mayor Price inter- 
fered with the chief of the fire department in extinguishing the flames. It is 
said that his interference was uncalled for ; and if so, it is only another evi- 
dence of the fact that in cases of fire the chief of the department and his men 
should not be disturbed in the performance of their duty as they conceive it. 
Of course, I do not believe that the Mayor's action in this case was prompted 
by anything but a desire on his part to do good. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that he simply made a mistake, and next time he will doubtless keep 
his hands off. 

oa * « 

In connection with this fire, I would suggest to the Southeastern Tariff 
Association that they at once take hold of this subject, through their execu- 
tive committee, and place such an increase upon the rates in the city of Ma- 
con as will compel the authorities to providea first-class paid fire department. 
The companies have been going along year after year paying out losses in 
Macon, and they can very easily put a stop to it if they will insist upon an 
adequate fire department. If the department had been thoroughly organ- 
ized and well paid, there would have been no necessity whatever of the 
Mayor's interfering as he is reported to have done, nor could he in fact have done 
so. If the fire had not been managed rightly, the chief of the department 
would have been to blame, and with all the responsibility resting upon his 
shoulders, his duty would certainly have been performed to the best of his 
ability. 
of at least twenty-five per cent in all the rates of the city, and adhere to it un- 
til the department is put in good shape. Will they do it? 


Therefore, the executive committee should at once make an increase 


% * * 


WE are glad to welcome to our city the special agent of the Westchester, 
Mr. Matthews, who formerly resided in Macon and was in the office of Henry 
Horne, a prominent local agent in that city. 


* * * 


FIRE insurance premiums in this section of the country are beginning to 
show the influence of the cotton crop, which is now being brought in rapidly. 
At no time in the last ten years has the South been able to produce such 
crops as those of the present year, and reports from the merchants throughout 
the country are in effect that collections are very much better than they have 
ever been before. All this evidences prosperity to our section, and I believe 
the insurance companies generally have a chance of making a good profit for 
1889. Of course, some of the companies have had unusually heavy losses, but 
the larger number of them are considerably ahead up to date, and if bad luck 
does not overtake them they will make a good showing for the South Decem- 
ber 31 next. 

* * x 

IAM informed that the executive committee of the Southeastern Tariff 
Association recently took action of some kind in regard to the rates on cotton 
mills and other special hazards, with the object, I am told, of competing with 
mutual companies, Upon inquiry among the general and special agents in 
this city I am unable to secure any definite information on the subject, and I 
therefore conclude ihat the action referred to must have been of a confidential 
nature, If I am right in this conclusion, it occurs to me that such a course is 
not the proper one, and that the companies should be made acquainted with 
Le There may be good reasons, in the 
°pinion of the committee, for holding back information upon this particular 
subject, but if any steps are being taken in accordance therewith I still insist 


all actions of the committee at once. 
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that the companies should be notified. By all means, let us have no ‘star 
chamber” business, but, rather, let us pursue a course open and above board, 
else on some fine day we shall cover ourselves almost completely from view, 
and when we parade before the public we shall hear the small boy yelling, 
‘*come out from under that hat, I see your feet.” Let us not get under the 
hat. 

* * * 

REFERRING again to affairs in North Carolina, I would say I have several 
correspondents in that State who are now gathering a few facts as to cutting 
of rates and other bad practices on the part of some of the companies, which 
I shall be able to prove are unable to get business without making these petty 
concessions. 

* * # 

THE next installment upon the capital stock of the new company in this 
city—the United Underwriters Insurance Company—will be due and payable 
on the Ist prox. This assessment is for twenty-five per cent, which, with the 
other one to be called on December 1, which is also twenty-five per cent, will 
make sixty percent of the $500,000 capital. Therefore, on January I the com- 
pany will have a paid-up capital of $300,000 with which to commence busi- 
ness. TART. 
ATLANTA, GA., September 21. 





NOTES FROM TENNESSEE. 


A FEw weeks ago suit was brought in the Chancery Court at Nashville, 
Tenn., against ex-Insurance Commissioner Atha Thomas and his bondsman 
to recover damages to the extent of some $11,000, The plaintiffs claim that 
they were insured in two fire insurance companies which were licensed by 
Commissioner Thomas to transact business in the State, and that they sus- 
tained. loss by fire to the above amount. They state that application was 
made to the said companies for the amount of the damage, but with no result. 
Investigation proved the companies to be unreliable and of the ‘‘ wildcat” 
persuasion. I do not now remember either the names of the said companies 
nor the assured, but the readers of THE SpecTrarorR will be given the full 
particulars of the suit and the names of companies and the insured when the 
case comes to trial. 

* * * 

SHOULD the court decide that Colonel Thomas and his sureties are respon- 
sible to the extent of the loss sustained, then insurance officials throughout 
the country will and should profit by the experience and follow the law to a 
line. The ‘‘ speculating” company will remove its waste basket and writing 
desk to Oklahama and bid for a quarter section of some frame row. I shall 
be very sorry, if the charges made are sustained by the evidence, to see the 
Commissioner suffer, but if it should result in the total annihilation of these 
scheming and tricksome companies the*misfortune will be for the country’s 
good. és . ss 

THERE is a fault practiced by some of the companies claiming a high degree 
of respectability which is almost, if not equally, as damaging to the business 
of fire underwriting as the practices of these unlawful ‘‘scalpers,” and that is 
writing upon a risk direct with the assured in a city where the company has a 
duly commissioned agent at a less rate than the agent is allowed by the local 
board to write the same risk at. I mention no names, as I hope to see the 
companies guilty of these irregularities turn from the error of their ways and 
uphold the dignity of the business ; but more than one or two companies have 
been guilty of this, and within my own knowledge. There are some few of 
the weaker class above referred to which are skirmishing the country for busi- 
ness, and which it would be well-timed in the Commissioner to look after, 
Insurance is not’ profitable enough in Tennessee to have the additional disad- 
vantage of demoralization in rates caused by such methods. 

* * * 

KNOXVILLE is having a decided activity in the way of new dwellings and 
large brick commercial establishments. A well-known traveling man remarked 
toa gentleman the other day in Waco, Tex., that “the building done in 
Knoxville this year would be limited only by labor and material.” He is 
almost right. 

* * 2 

Amonc the most needed improvements made here is the erection of a new and 

‘‘ tidy” hotel, the Palace, situated in the business centre of the city, Then 
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when the Great Southern Hotel, now in progress, is erected in the southern 
part of the city, we shall, with the aid of the other three hotels, have room for 
all. 

* * * 

A NEW water company is talked of as one of the things of the near future, 
which, if it materializes, we hope to see backed by enterprise and spirit. Let 
us have a little competition in ‘‘ river water” as well as every other ‘‘ living 
thing.” 

* * * 

WE have two electric light stations, the Schuyler and the incandescent, 
furnishing electricity for the three cities of Knoxville (proper), West and 
North Knoxville. The Knoxville Gas Light Company, besides making im- 
provements in the way of the gas to be furnished, is erecting enlarged build- 
ings and tanks on its new grounds north of the city. 

* * * 


WITH the enormous growth of the city comes the additional impetus from 
increased railroad facilities. The Knoxville, Cumberland Gap and Louis- 
ville Railroad has recently started trains, just two years after the company 
contracted with the city to build it. A new and largely improved city hall 
is one of our additions, with new quarters for the fire ‘‘ laddies.” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., September 20, TEN—I—SEE. 











TEXAS HAPPENINGS. 


THE Alamo Fire Insurance Company of San Antonio, originally chart- 
The subscribed 
I understand the 


ered as the Texas Fire and Marine, has begun operations. 
capital is reported to be $300,000 with $102,000 paid up. 
company is moving very slowly, and is doing but little, if any, business out- 
side of San Antonio. 

* * * 

MANY towns over the State are improving their water-works and fire de- 
partments. A circular recently sent out from Paris, states that that city has 
accepted from the contractors in full the system of water-works contracted 
for some time since, the same having been fully tested by efficient experts and 
The entire plant cost $93,000. These 
facts, in connection with the good fire department, prompt the request that 


found satisfactory in all respects. 


the city be given a rating on a first-class basis as formerly understood by the 


State association. ‘The city of Greenville has also accepted the system of 
water-works recently put in there. 
Me Se Me 


A REWARD of $250 is offered by the National Board of Underwriters for 
the detection and punishment of the parties guilty of setting fire to the dwell- 
ing containing the household goods of Wm. W. Warren on April 26, 1889. 
The building was situated at Bryan, Tex., in the suburbs known as the 
Adams Place. Iam informed that this party, Warren himself, who by the 
way was a Presbyterian minister, was suspected of committing the deed, but 
he has left the town. 

* * * 

Co. T. JAMES, who recently died at Tyler, was one of the organizers of 
the East Texas Fire Insurance Company of that city, as well as its first secre- 
tary. At the time of his death he was a member of the firm of Will A. Wol- 
dert & Co., doing a local insurance business there. 


* * * 


Among the 
latest arrivals may be mentioned the Citizens and Marine of St. Louis. Maj. 
Wm. Bowen of Austin is general agent for both. Arbuckle & Sons have, in 
addition to the Armstrong of New York, been appointed Texas general 
agents of the Teutonia Fire Insurance Company of New Orleans. This 
company has heretofore been conducting the business of this territory 
j. R.-C. 


NEw companies still continue to come to Texas for business. 


through its home office. 
DALLAS, TEX., September 16. 





—The premium receipts of the fire insurance companies on their Provi- 
dence (R. I.) business for the first six months of 1889 were $231,734, against 
$240,000 for the same period last year. 
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WESTERN ITEMS. 


AT the recent meeting of the ‘‘ Union” held at St. Claire, Mich., the North 
British and Mercantile, whose secret number as member of the ‘‘ Union” jg 
No. go, refused to abolish the present mode of transacting its agency business 
and the committee, to whom the trouble arising from No. go’s action was 
referred, recommended that the rule governing commissions paid to agents be 
suspended at Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and that like action be 
taken in other cities if necessary. The recommendations were adopted. The 
iron clad fifteen per cent commission agreement, which held the agents’ in. 
come at a uniform amount will now be removed and the agents in these cities, 
with probably Kansas City, Omaha and Denver following, will demand a 
higher rate of compensation. 


* * * 


THE action taken was caused by ‘‘ Resident Secretary’ No. go. The 
company has transformed its State agents into resident secretaries in the 
larger cities and has employed solicitors upon such salaries that were simply 
an inducement fo; business, and secured to the company an advantage 
The sub-agency deal so vigorously plied 


over other ‘‘ Union” companies. 
by the ‘‘ Old and Tried” worried the ‘‘ Union” not a little, but the resident 
secretary business forced its prompt and decided action and the outcome will 
be watched with great interest. The poor special agent will have another 
burden thrown upon his shoulders and the home offices of companies will be 
flooded with telegrams and letters from their representatives asking for in- 
structions at once, as ‘‘ we are losing all our business.” As the ‘‘ Union” 
doesn’t make public the nature of its proceedings it is impossible at this early 
date to give the expressions of managers upon the resident secretary trouble, 
but when the demands of local agents are felt there will be ample expression 
by all interested. If the ‘*‘ Union” could establish a local board in all cities 
of 100,000 or over in population and bring its agents into line, all would 
be smooth sailing, but there are many difficulties te overcome before this can 


be accomplished. 
* % * 


AN important rearrangement of the business of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company is as follows: All of the Middle, Western and South- 
western States will be absorbed by the Western department under manage- 
ment of its present resident secretary, H. C. Eddy ; they are the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, and constituted the Central depart- 
ment under C. J. Holman, who, after November 1, will have charge of the 
new Northwestern department, with headquarters at Denver, Col. Agencies 
of the company in the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Dakota, New 
Mexico and Wyoming will report to the Denver offices after November I. 
The agencies in the States first named will report after October 1, to the 
Chicago office. The new arrangement will develop and extend the business 
of the Commercial Union in the far West. 


* * * 


Tue Mutual Fire Association and the Lumbermens and Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire of Eau Claire were reported as having $10,000 jointly under the 
general form of the Laird-Norton Company (Winona fire) and $5000 jointly 
on the lumber. David Wagner, secretary of the companies, reports that, on 
account of exposing lines, $6000 of the general form and all of the lum- 


ber had been reinsured. Their net loss will be about $600. 


* * * 


AMONG recent visitors to Chicago were William Wood, United States man- 
ager at New York of the United Fire Reinsurance Company ; State and 
special agents of all the fire insurance companies interested in the business of 
the Northwestern territory and officers of mutual fire companies, members of 
the Western Mutual Fire Underwriters Association. 


* * * 


E. T. CHANDLER, superintendent of the Cook County Compact, is seriously 
ill at his home at Chicago. 
* * * 


THE State Mutual Fire of Hyde Park IIl., was examined this week by the 
Illinois Insurance Department. D, W. ». 
CuIcAGo, ILL., September 21. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONT DORE. 


During my brief visit to Europe, it has been my fortune to spend sone 
weeks in two of the oldest and most interesting towns of France—towns never 
visited by tourists and little known to residents of the United States. These 
towns are Beauvais, in the north of France, and Mont Dore les Bains, in the 
mountains of Auvergne, south of the centre of France. Having daughters at 
school at Beauvais, I proceeded thither to join them, when I found one of 
them suffering from an attack of bronchitis, for the permanent cure of which 
three doctors concurred in recommending the waters and treatment of Mont 


Mont Dore. 
Dore, so here I came with my wife and two daughters. It is necessary to 
mention these personal matters in order to properly introduce my subject, 
which is Mont Dore. 

But as I was compelled to remain a week at Beauvais before starting for 
my objective point, I will ask my readers to tarry with me a few moments in 
this dirty, but nevertheless interesting old town. Beauvais was at one time a 
place of great importance, being a strategic point much fought for during the 
various invasions of the fertile regions surrounding it. There still exist 
many mementos of the Romans, under whose rule Beauvais was a flourishing 
city, largely engaged in manufacturing industries and commercial transac- 
The buildings of Beauvais are mostly of stone, constructed for defen- 
sive purposes. That is, they present solid walls to the streets, behind which 
are the living rooms, and more or less extensive courtyards, which constitute 
the gardens of the occupants. Throughout the town, what we would call our 
gardens for flowers and vegetables are thus enclosed as courtyards or sur- 
rounded with high stone walls. So many times has the place been invaded by 
contending armies, that these barriers, entering into every structure, were 
deemed necessary by former inhabitants, and modern methods have not yet 
penetrated to this benighted region. The streets are narrow and filthy, the 
smells horrible, yet natives think there is no place so beautiful as Beauvais. 

The town is chiefly notable for its unfinished gothic cathedral, which was 
commenced in 1180. The choir and transept were finished in 1555, and there 
the work rests. But these are of imposing dimensions, the central part being 
153 feet in height—the highest choir in the world—and 56 feet in width. 
These tall, graceful arches are exquisitely beautiful in their construction, and 
one stands lost in admiration at the grand conceptions of the architects who 
planned this wonderful structure. Immediately adjoining the cathedral is an 
old building, formerly a pagan temple, whose construction antedates the 
Christian era. It was intended that the cathedral should extend over and 
absorb this old temple, but this will probably never be done. Some 200 years 
ago a spire was erected upon the cathedral, which exceeded in height any 
known monument of the time, but this immense tower fell one day after only 
three years’ existence, and was buried in mud and water, standing intact in its 
self-sought location. Of course, part of the roof of the cathedral was carried 
away, but has been replaced. Had this building been completed as pro- 
jected, it would have been one of the wonders of the world for extent and 
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grandeur. Asit is, it presents many interesting features which will well re- 
pay a visit. 

Near by is the Palais de Justice, also a venerable structure, entrance to 
which is gained by passing between two circular towers, which were the sup- 
ports of three great gates made for defensive purposes. Beyond these is a 
court yard and an array of stone buildings used now for municipal purposes. 
In one of the towers of the gateway Jeanne d’Arc was imprisoned for eight long 
months. I visited the dismal cell in which she spent that dreary time. It 
is reached by a passage, entirely dark, so narrow that a man weighing 212 
pounds brushed the sides as he passed. 
passage ended and the cell commenced, so little difference was there in width, 
The cell is scarcely more than ten feet long, while the width may be spanned 
by one standing in the centre with extended arms, A narrow slit in the wall 
furnished all the light that entered this veritable tomb. Here this unfortunate 
maid lived, ate, drank and slept for eight months, without for a moment set- 
ting foot outside of the cell and passageway—absolutely entombed alive. 
The old buildings are interesting in many respects, having been used for 
various purposes by the different authorities in possession of the town, and 
witnessed several invasions by foreign hordes, and many an important battle, 

On the public square in front of the City Hall isa bronze statue of Jeanne 
Hachette, the obscure peasant woman, whose brave deeds will for all time 
contribute to the glory of her sex. When Charles the Bold of Burgundy be- 
sieged Beauvais, and had reached the foot of its stronghold, which the Bur- 
gundians were seeking to surmount, it was this plucky peasant woman who 
organized her sisters to defend the fortification, and when the foremost Bur- 
gundian had reached the top of the wall, it was she who wrested his pike from 
his hands, and, with a single blow of her hatchet, severed his hand from his 
arm. The hand fell within the fortification, while the wounded soldier fell 
back among his comrades with such howls of agony as to disconcert them. 
Then the peasant woman sallied forth with her sisters, and fell upon the 
Burgundians with such weapons as they could secure, and with such effect 
that these stalwart men were put to flight and Beauvais was saved. There- 
after the poor peasant woman was known as Jeanne Hachette, and her gallant 
deeds are recorded in prose, in verse, in marbJe, in bronze, in tapestry and in 


One could scarcely discern where the 


painting. Each year there is a procession in Beauvais and a celebration in 
her honor, and in all the ceremonies of the day, the women take precedence, 
much honor being done them on this special occasion, It’ is well they should 
be féted for one day in the year, forall the rest of the time they toil like beasts 
of burden, and may be seen dragging the plow, harnessed to it side by side 


with a cow or an ass, or performing other menial labor, while your polite 
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Ox_p CAsTLE IN Ruins NEAR Mont Dore, 
Frenchman stands idly by smoking his pipe. The industry, the honor, 
patriotism and glory of France rest to-day in her women as truly as they did 
in the days of Jeanne d’Arc and Jeanne Hachette 
At Beauvais are located the government tapestry worss, where are manu- 
factured some of the most beautiful designs in tapestry that have ever been 
created. These works were established by the government some years be- 
fore the Gobelin works were founded, and while the Gobelin productions are, 
perhaps, better known, those of Beauvais are much more delicate and beauti- 
ful. The Gobelin works produce large examples of tapestry, consisting 
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mainly of historical subjects, landscapes or the reproductions of allegorical 
pictures on a large scale, while the work of the Beauvais establishment treats 
flower subjects, figures, small landscapes, etc., and is much finer. Four 
large pieces, representing the four seasons, were specially executed for the 
Exposition, where they are greatly admired. Ten years were consumed in 
their production. None of the Beauvais tapestry is ever sold, but all is re- 
served by the government, which occasionally makes presents of it to the rulers 
of other nations. 

Some of the old private residences of Beauvais, built of vari-colored tiles, 
are quaint and odd, while the convent of the Sacré Coeur is interesting from 
the fact that within its walls have been educated many of the first ladies of 
France, while other countries have been glad to avail themselves of this ad- 
Within the convent 


mirable institution for the instruction of young lacies. 































































RETURNING FROM THE VAPOR BATH. 


grounds is religiously conserved that old pump from which Jeanne Hachette 
was wont to draw her daily suppl» of water. But I am as anxious to bring 
my readers to Mont Dore as I was to get here myself, so take leave of Beau- 
vais, having but hinted at the many quaint and curious things a foreigner will 
there find of interest. 

Mont Dore is a little town in the mountains of Auvergne, in the depart- 
ment of Puy-de-Dome. The range is quite extensive, attaining an elevation 
of some 5000 feet above the level of the sea. Clermont-Ferrand is the princi- 
pal city of the vicinity, and is quite a flourishing, busy place. Mont Dore is 
located in what appears to be the crater of a volcano, extinct many centuries 
ago. Rising high above the village tower are the peaks of Capucin, Sancy and 
Puy de Gros, down whose sides numerous cascades and rivulets tumble, form- 
ing the river (diminutive at this point) of Dordogne, which flows through 
the village. Before the Christian era the Druids, who occupied the country, 
discovered that the springs found at this point contained medicinal qualities 
of value. They accordingly erected bathing-houses here, temples, etc., 
vestiges of which have been recently discovered and preserved. It was in 
the palmy days of the Roman Empire, however, when this whole country 
was tributary to the Roman power, that the springs of this valley reached the 
maximum of their fame, for, taking the hints left by their predecessors, the 
Romans established here luxurious bathing-houses, palatial residences, and 
the aristocracy of that day reveled in the delights of warm baths, the water to 
supply them coming bubbling from the bosom of the earth at a temperature 
of about I10 degrees Fahrenheit. They had their vapor baths also, as is 
indicated by the ruins that have been found in erecting the more modern 
establishments, That this was a favorite resort for the rich and powerful is 
shown by the elaborate roads they constructed over these mountains, the 
remains of which, still to be seen, show the perfection of road building. In 
these modern days Mont Dore is a quiet little village of quaint construction, 
noted solely for its baths. It is made up mainly of hotels, with a few insig- 
nificant residences, occupied by those persons who prey upon the bathers— 
renters of carriages, saddle horses and donkeys, by porters, washerwomen, etc. 
The chief buildings belong to the ‘ 


ing-houses. 


etablissement,” otherwise the bath- 
There are three springs whose waters are brought into these 
buildings, where there are numerous rooms for bathing, for douching, vapor- 
izing, etc., for the waters are given in many forms. 

The peculiar medicinal qualities of the waters lie in the fact that they contain 
arsenic in quantities varying with the different springs. 


It is claimed for 
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them that they will cure all bronchial troubles—asthma, bronchities, catarrh 
in all its forms, and even incipient consumption. Also, that they are good 
for rheumatism, gout, all skin diseases and, in general, tone up the system, 
‘They have borne this reputation for many centuries, and to-day are exceed. 
ingly popular in this country, for at present there are here several hundred 
persons—men, women and children—all taking ‘‘ the treatment” in some 
form. This ‘‘ treatment” must be taken under medical advice, and there are 
several physicians located here who make a specialty of prescribing the waters, 
Being here by necessity, I am taking ‘‘the treatment” for throat trouble 
which I have carried about as a relic of the late war in our country. 

As an illustration of what one has to go through I give my daily routine: 
Rise at 7 A. M., clothe myself in flannel trousers and stockings combined, a 
flannel jacket with a capote for the head, wooden sabots on the feet, throw 
on an overcoat and hie me forth to the etad/issment, where I drink a glass of 
the water—dipped up by a passably pretty girl—which comes boiling up intoa 
fountain. 
at all unpleasant to drink, but is soothing to the throat. 
proceed to the place prepared for nasal douches, and here I let a stream of 


It carries a temperature of nearly 100 degrees Fahrenheit and isnot 
From the spring I 


the same water run up one nostril and out of the other for five minutes. Next 
I proceed to the vaporizing room, where the spring water is converted into 
steam, and in this atmosphere we, to the number of thirty or forty at a time, 
promenade or sit around for an hour. During this hour I take fifteen minutes 
of ‘‘ pulverization,” facilities for which are provided for about twenty-five 
persons. This consists of spraying a small stream of the spring water into the 
throat. To accomplish this, I lean forward over the atomizer, run out my 
tongue as far as possible, and press it against a small metal “‘ palate,” with 
which each person is provided. After steaming for an hour in trousers and 
undershirt only, clothes are resumed, a sedan chair is called, into which I 
step, and two porters carry me back to the drinking fountain, where I take 
another glass of water and am then carried to my room in the hotel. Here 
the chambermaid warms my bed with a warming pan, I jump in and rest and 




























































































GRAND CASCADE—MontT Dore. 


cool off for half an hour. This is my formula—no medicine whatever. Other 
patients have hot plunges or shower baths, but the vaporizing is the main 
feature of all treatments, the inhalation of the warm, naturally medicated 
steam being especially healing to the mucus membrane with which it comes in 
contact. It is claimed that these waters, tinctured with arsenic, are most 
excellent for the complexion, and I more than half suspect that some of the 
ladies are here more for their good looks than bronchial troubles. Three 
weeks is the limit of time required to complete the treatment, but many are 
unable to take it so long, the stomach rejecting the waters. When this occurs 
a rest of a day or two is required, or the doctor may pronounce the cure com- 
plete, according to the character of the disease. 


As to the absolute efficacy of the waters I cannot as yet speak, for the doc- 
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tors maintain that six weeks must elapse before the full benefits of the treat- 
ment will be enjoyed. They maintain that the waters are an absolute cure 
for all bronchial troubles, and certainly the reputation the springs have main- 
tained for centuries seems to warrant their assertions in this respect. My 
wife and myself, both suffering from chronic bronchial troubles of long stand- 
ing, have, after two weeks of the treatment, experienced beneficial results, 
while the daughter, whose acute attack of bronchitis brought us here, has 
gained wonderfully in strength. She sleeps nine or ten hours a night, while 
her appetite threatens to produce a famine in the land. We are promised that 
next winter, even in the trying climate of New York, we shall be less liable to 
colds and their accompanying disagreeable features. We shall see. Of personal 
knowledge of the efficacy of the waters of Mount Dore, we knew of the case of 
a lady who had bronchitis to the extent that one lung was badly affected, and 
she was supposed to be rapidly advancing into the consumptive stage. Three 
weeks at Mount Dore cured her completely, and she is now the picture of 
health, with rosy cheeks and capable of enduring any amount of work, even 
out of doors in the worst weather. A gentleman who had a violent hemor- 
rhage after excessive exercise, and was so seriously affected that he was thought 
to be dying, returned from the springs rejuvenated, strong and robust, with 
no vestige of lung trouble left. The number of persons who come here from all 
sections during the season—June, July, August and September only—is proof 
that the physicians of France have great confidence in the waters of Mont 
Dore for the cure of bronchial affections, and of cases where the lungs have 
been actually attacked. The waters may be said to be curative of those 
minor afflictions which generally result in consumption, but it is zo¢ claimed 
for them that they will cure this dreaded disease when once it has firmly estab- 
lished itself. 
bled in Paris early last spring to consider the subject of consumption declared 
that the disease was incurable by any known methods. A full report of the 
proceedings of that congress, furnished by my associate, J. H. Goodsell, was 
printed in THE SPECTATOR in our issue of August 30, 1888. 

I have said that our treatment occurs in the morning; it begins as early as 
3 4. M., if bathers desire, and continues until 10.30, at which time the 
etablissment is closed, except for douches, gargling and drinking. During 


Indeed, we believe that the Congress of Physicians that assem- 


these morning hours the streets are lined with porters carrying patients in their 
sedan chairs to and from the baths, The number treated daily during my 
sojourn here must reach 1200 or 1500, At the hotel where I am staying there 
are some 300 guests, and the dozen other hotels are proportionately well filled. 
After 5 p. M. the waters are given gratutiously to the poor, and long lines of 
men and women flock to the springs for their daily drink, The hotels here are 
excellent, the best rivaling the best of Paris or New York, while the others 
are equal to similar classes in those cities. The charges are not exorbitant. 
At the best hotel in the village I pay for two comfortable connecting rooms, 
with full board for four persons, fifty-five francs, or $11 a day, which includes 
everything, lights, service, etc. This is less than $3 a day for each person. 
We have but two meals a day, there being no breakfast on account of the 
bathers. At 11 A, M. we have what is called breakfast, but which is, in fact, 
an elaborate course dinner, differing only from the reguiar dinner by the 
omission of soup. After meats and vegetables in abundance, follow cakes, 
preserves, fruits, etc., which would appear sadly out of place on an American 
breakfast table. The meal is over by twelve o'clock, and from that hour until 
dinner at six o’clock, we amuse ourselves as best we may, excursions to the 
various points of interest being the rule. Coming out from breakfast we find 
the square upon which most of the hotels abut, filled with carriages, saddle 
horses and donkeys with their proprietors—women as well as men—clamoring 
for patronage. 
and donkeys, with attendant, about twenty cents an hour, so that one can 
explore the country, climb the mountains and enjoy the beautiful scenery, 


A carriage for four persons, one horse, costs about $1 an hour, 


without a very great strain upon his purse. If these springs were located within 
easy reach of New York, they would soon become the most popular of any of our 
our health resorts, for the record of cures worked by them cannot be im- 
peached. ‘They are unknown to our people, and I understand that mine is 
the first American family that has been treated at Mount Dore. From a life 
assurance standpoint, it is well to know about them, and I take pleasure in 
calling attention to them. As I have said above, the practical results of the 
treatment to my family are yet to be observed, and, consequently, I do not 
indorse it on my own responsibility, but point out such facts as have presented 
themselves to me. But in the interests of life assurance, and especially in the 
interests of that great army of rejected applicants for life assurance, I direct 
attention to the fact that these arsenical springs have a reputation dating back 
at least five hundred years before the birth of our Saviour, for the cure of bron- 
chial affections and incipient consumption. CLIFFORD. 
Mount Dore, Puy-—DE-DoME, FRANCE, August 21, 1889. 
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The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 
FIRST DAY—MornInNG SESSION, 


THE twentieth annual convention of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest opened on Tuesday morning, the 17th inst., at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago. After roll call the executive committee presented its report, 
which was followed by the report of the secretary and treasurer, J. F. Grif- 
fiths, the latter showing a membership of 293 active and 3 honorary members ; 
admitted at last meeting, 39; resigned since last meeting, 20; receipts, 
$1,223.50 ; expenditures, $1,197.48 ; cash on hand, $26.02 ; unpaid dues, $785. 

After the admission of about forty new candidates for membership, Presi- 
dent John Howley of Chicago delivered his address, from which the following 
remarks are abstracted ; 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRESIDENT'’S ADDRESS. 


This, our twentieth annual meeting, is an especially joyous occasion, and it 
is my hapry privilege and duty to extend to you all, members and guests, the 
most cordial welcome. You are invited to engage freely in our discussions, 
and to enter with zest into the spirit of the occasion. 

At the inception of our association two decades ago, the score of good men 
and true to whom we are indebted for the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest, could hardly have imagined that out of their humble begin- 
ning would arise the magnificent institution we have to-day. The broad plat- 
form upon which we organized has secured most gratifying results, bringing into 
the fold of our harmonious family elements that outside of this association 
were for years not inclined to assimilate. Herein lies the secret of our great 
success and our potent power for good. The board, the non-board and the 
mutual companies join hands in fraternal grasp at our annual gatherings, ex- 
changing thoughts, experiences and hopes in a manner not met with in any 
other organization extant. 

It has been said that we do not possess legislative powers as to insurance 
practice. True, but we have indirectly through debate and moral suasion, 
brought about forms in that direction that are universally recognized and ap- 
preciated. 

The valuable papers read before the association and the discussions, form in 
the opinion of many of our leading underwriters the mest thorough manual of 
fire insurance extant. A study of these data would enable any careful student 
to grasp and comprehend an intricate business, in a degree equal to the result 
of years of practical details. An effort has been made to group our reports of 
proceedings into one or two volumes, but it has not been carried to a success- 
ful issue. It is hoped that before we adjourn the present meeting, steps will 
be taken to carry out this plan so as to place this valuable library in the 
hands of the entire members who are not in possession of the entire series. 

I would offer the suggestion that our membership doors be opened to local 
agents, very many of whom have expressed a desire to join us, preferring 
membership to the complimentary privileges hitherto enjoyed by them. I would 
offer the further suggestion that in making up a board of directors, a sufficient 
number to form a quorum be selected from members residing in Chicago, It 
has been found next to impossible to secure a fair attendance during the year, 
owing to the scattered locations of our directors, thus placing unnecessary and 
sometimes very serious inconvenience upon our chairman, 

In conclusion permit me to impress upon you the wisdom of fostering and 
cultivating the fraternal intercourse that has been so important a factor in the 
shaping and building up of the association. Let us meet as one great family 
and vie with each other in bestowing congratulations and courtesies upon our 
fellow members, and in establishing that mutual confidence which adds so 
agreeable a spice to life and lightens its burdens, 

The address was on motion referred to a committee of reference consisting 
of W. F. Fox, R. J. Smith, C. E. Bliven, E. C. 
The convention then adjourned until two o'clock. 


Lewis and Jacob Peetrey. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

On reassembling a vote was given in favor of the proposed World's Fair 
being held at Chicago, one brave Eastern member, Mr. Hine of New York, 
alone raising his voice in protest, and declaring that there was ‘‘ one city East 
that would have a voice ere the matter be finally settled.” 

The first paper on the programme, ‘‘ Moral Aspects of the Business,” was 
then read by D. Ostrander, general adjuster Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn. Extracts from it are as follows : 


The position of adjuster of claims is one of great difficulty. The merchant 
is familiar with his stocks and the manufacturer with his mill, and each enjoys 
special opportunities for determining with accuracy values which will baffle 
the best efforts of the smartest accountants and most painstaking adjuster if 
wanting in the special knowledge that particularly relates to that department 
of mercantile or manufacturing business. When the magnitude of commerce 
and the variety which is everywhere presented is considered, it will be at 
once apparent how impossible it is for any adjuster to be familiar with a frac- 
tion of the different business in which claims are perpetually being presented 
to him for adjustment. 

There are two methods of.reaching the settlement of claims. One is short 
and quick—the adjuster and the claimant meet, there is some preliminary 
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bluster, then a little concession and the matter is arranged, at an immense 
sacrifice of business principle and gross injustice to either one party or the 
other. The claimant may congratulate himself upon his supposed gain and 
the company will never know to a certainty whether they have been the 
cheaters or the cheated, and as the adjuster departs all morality, as Carlyle 
says, ‘‘ shrieks aloud.” 

The other method implies that the adjuster is a conscientious adjuster, such 
a one as will generally come to a loss with a feeling of fear. He realizes 
his labors and shrinks back from a computation of the loss of which, from the 
nature of the list, he has but little special knowledge. Merit is always 
modest. 

It happens often that where no wrong intention appears and no injury has 
resulted to the company, parties have acted in ignorance ; here one class of 
adjusters find an opportunity to force a settlement or compromise on terms of 
bluster, while the other class will carefully weigh the circumstances, con- 
sidering how far they may be justified in departing from the letter of the 
contract. 

Those of you whose duty it is to write policies are no doubt responsible for 
much crime which we adjusters naturally are called upon to treat. It is not 
for us to say how far or what pace you may run in the competitive race for 
business ; our appointment is for another purpose. We can never correct 
your mistakes, but it may be sometimes our good fortune to render them less 
disastrous than they would otherwise be. 

‘* Lead us not into temptatiun” is a prayer which the insurance manager and 
the inspector of risks should accept as specially intended for them, and it 
should become the strong tactor in the shaping of their lives. If this were 
done we might fairly assume that the ratio of loss would be largely diminished, 
and of the $120,000,000 or $130,000,000 burned each year vast sums might be 
saved to recompense toil and to contribute to the general comfort of society. 

Right here we are forced to confess that our duty is often indifferently 
performed. When the incendiary has got in his work our vigilance should 
be increased to the maximum, and when the crime can be proved or even 
sufficient evidence adduced to justify a resort to a technical defense we should 
do everything possible to defend the right and to punish the wrong; in this 
direction we cannot be too faithful and intent on making the fruits of crime 
difficult to obtain. 

In this respect the moral aspects of the adjustment business are in no sense 
such as to afford us satisfaction. Weare probably to-day making more 
criminals and doing more to debauch society by the methods of writing poli- 
cies and adjusting the losses than any other industry in which capital is en- 
gaged. 

Incendiarism has become almost a recognized business, About a year ago 
there was brought to my attention the existence of a confederacy of scoun- 
drels having their headquarters in a neighboring city, the purpose of whom 
was to insure offices and merchandise When this was done a fire was to 
occur. These men had carried on their operations for nine or ten years, dur- 
ing which time they had been responsible for several fires involving hundreds 
of thousands of dollars Several of them were men occupying very responsi- 
ble positions, and they were all accounted very respectable. Their under- 
takings had been found profitable, and from the ease with which they carried 
on their dealings they came to regard their work as something to distinguish 
them as men of genius. It fell out, however, that a quarrel arose in connec- 
tion with the division of profits, and three of the confederates offered to turn 
State’s evidence. Some weeks later I was invited to an interview with one of 
the men, an active member of the trust. An appointment was made and 
kept, and after conference with an able criminal lawyer, who advised legal 
proceedings, I returned to Chicago, but in only one case was I able to waken 
any interest, and the matter was dropped. 

In this city some months ago the company with which I was connected had 
a claim from a party who claimed to have lost horses which had been insured. 
Investigation was made, and it was found that the party had at different 
times insured horses in different parts of the city as valuable animals, and on 
each occasion a fire had broken out and horses were destroyed, and a claim 
made and paid. The modus operandi was to have the valuable horses re- 
moved and old worn-out horses substituted, and burned and paid for as valu- 
able animals. 

These incidents are recalled only to show the business aspects and to con- 
nect the motive of those undertakings with certain well-understood vices in 
underwriting. The fact cannot be disguised that there is a signal moral 
turptitude in the feeling generally manifested when dealing with these cases 
in order to save the annoyance of litigation and the unfavorable influence 
which litigation is supposed to foster in the community. Someone has said 
that ‘‘ Honesty is the oak whereon all other virtues cling.” But we are not 
honest when a claimant comes to us with clean hands and we refuse him the 
indemnity he has honestly bargained for because of a technical violation of his 
policy conditions which has changed no substantial right. The reforms 
which it is now our privilege and duty to undertake are within our reach and 
can be gained, but if not gained by us they will be brought about in our 
shame and humiliation. 

Judge Potter said in his opinion some points in the paper did the profession 
an injustice. The idea that the adjusters as a class took advantage of the 
insured, and in many cases on merely technical points evaded the payment of 
losses, was not borne out by fact. It was well known and will be admitted, not 
alone by insurance men, but by the business men of Chicago, that no class or pro- 
fession pay so large sums of money with so little evidence as do the insurance 
There are many cases where technical points were waived and 
Who ever knew an 
Agreeing in the 


companies. 
the loss paid as though the contracts were not violated. 
assured to waive a single point in favor of the underwriters ? 
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main, however, with the paper, the Judge merely threw out these ideas for 
the purpose of inducing further discussion, 
- Mr. Hine said he did not know if he quite correctly understood thx paper ; 
while quite agreeing with the general tenor of the paper, he concurred with 
what Judge Potter said. He understood the paper to say that underwriters 
are doing more to create criminals and damage the country than any other 
trade or profession. Against such a statement he entered his stronge 
test. . 
Mr. Fox said the fault lay with the local agent in the first place, a 
The adjuster finds certain conditions ; 
responsible for making these conditions ; he is surrounded by them, 


st pro- 


! in the 

is not 
infortu- 
nately, perhaps, for the reputation of the agent who took the - insurance. 
Education has perhaps taught him that every man is dishonest ; this is the 


second with the company. 


tendency. A man must prove himself innocent or else he is supposed to be 
guilty. 
to indicate that he is dishonest. 
although the agent of the company may be at fault, the assured is entitled to 


the presumption of innocence until something shall appear in that particular 


But the man should be assumed to be honest until evidence appears 
Now when an adjuster approaches a loss, 


case which shall arouse suspicion, and when the evidence shall tend toward 
criminality then the adjuster is warranted in acting and taking every advan- 
tage and making every effort to protect his company from fraud. 
adjuster approach a loss as an honest man, ready to give every man his due; 
put himself in the position of the man who has suffered ; no man should talk 
about the amount of his salvage ; some men build themselves up in the esti- 
mation of their company by the amount of their salvage. 

The criticism was closed by a peculiarly sharp and pungent little speech by 
J. J. Berne, who declared he was tired of 
against the modes and methods of adjusters, the direct presumption from 
which was that they were a body of sharpers, common rogues and thieves, 
The whole thing had become wearisome and was entirely false.” 

The next contribution was a cleverly written paper by Holger DeRoode, 
manager at Chicago of the Providence-Washington Insurance Company of 
Rhode Island. **Facts and fancies in fire underwriting,” 
was an entertaining review of the insurance situation of the day, and was 


Let every 


“a 


this perpetual screaming out 


It was entitled 


listened to with appreciative attention. Among other things Mr. DeRoode 


said anent the prevailing idea that the business of fire underwriting is at pres- 
ent in a worse condition than ever before : 


It is not, of course, possible within the limits of a short review to grasp the 
full scope of this fancy nor to expose much of its fallacy, but the general fact 
remains that fire underwriting is conducted to-day by a larger number of excel- 
lent companies with greater satisfaction than ever before realized. Compare, if 
you will, the business of the best companies to-day with that of twenty years 
ago, and you will be forced to admit that in assets, surplus, amount insured, 
equity, dignity, good-fellowship and size of respective salaries, we are all bet- 
ter situated than when the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest was 
first conceived. And it may here. be said that among the substantial har- 
monies of fact and fancy this twentieth anniversary of our association will 
stand pre-eminent in the annals of underwriting. 

It is not denied that, according to the statistics of twenty years or more, 
covering all experiences of all companies, the insurance profit, apart from its 
banking features, is not encouraging, and we are aware that it is upon this 
array of figures that present rates and practices are virtually based. But if 
we try to read aright the judgment of the people it must be manifest that 
great changes are demanded in the economic conduct of fire insurance, for the 
signs of the times indicate that if our records of adversity are truthful we will 
be sternly judged not only as incompetent for the management of our own 
affairs, but as willful contributors to the fire waste ; while on the other hand, 
if our profits be excessive or the business conducted at an inordinate degree 
of expense, the public economy will require that the fire insurance tax of the 
nation be reduced. The position of the underwriter is peculiar, not only 
with respect to its inherent responsibility, but because of its tremendous pos- 
sibility for evil in accelerating the destruction of property if its interests be 
absorbed in folly and greed, instead of guided by wisdom and moderation. 

* * As to the general relation of the public to fire insurance, I am of 
the opinion that the improvement of the situation lies wholly in our own 
hands, The needs of the public may be summarized by stating that a sim- 
pler form of insurance contract is wanted by honest men at a lower average 
annual cost than now obtains in the United States, Let the insurance inter- 
est face this situation, and first recognize the principle that flat rates, schedule 
rates and all rates are a mockery and the most delusive of all fancies when 
not built upon the scientific foundation of coinsurance. 


The next contribution was a iegal paper presented by Thomas Bates of the 
Chicago bar, entitled *‘ Some suggestions with regard to waivers.” ‘The sub- 
ject was treated most ably by Mr. Bates, who concluded by saying that he 
did not expect to live to see the day when no waivers are made ; but if the 
managers of companies would impress upon their local azents the need of 
careful dealing, the need of positive and_ binding agreements instead of loose 
and indefinite understandings, the necessity of either an indorsement on the 
policy or else a cancellation of the policy in case of a violation of its condi- 
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tions, they would have done much to save money for themselves and avoid 
waivers. If, in addition to this, they would bear in mind that when they are 
informed by the insured of all the facts in regard to his loss, they are then 
called upon to elect whether the policy is valid or invalid, and that their election 
or decision at that time in many, or indeed in almost every case, will bind their 
companies, they would then have gained ‘‘a very decided advantage over the 
monster which has become a menace to the defense in every suit brought 
against an insurance company.” 

The afternoon session was brought to a close by a paper read by Byron D. 
West, deputy inspector of the Michigan inspection bureau, Grand Rapids, 
entitled ‘‘ Rambling criticisms and practical remedies.” 

He said his first criticism would deal with the methods for ascertaining the 
actual cost of fire insurance, What, he asked, were these methods? No one 
could clearly and satisfactorily locate under any classification of risks what 
might be termed the ‘‘ burning line,” and yet it would seem as though the 
very first step in underwriting would be to ascertain the actual cost to the 
company of each classification under which policies issue. As a remedy he 
suggested that the business should be divided into say ten different groups, 
each separate group to have charge of say eight to ten different classifications 
of a similar character. 

Having determined the different groups and the particular classifications 
which should belong to each, let the leading fire companies agree, for the par- 
ticular purpose in view, to form themselves into such groups and to select 
which ones of the several classifications should be taken charge of by the respec- 
tive companies interested therein, and thereafter let such companies give to 
their respective allotment the most thorough and careful practical study and 
examination to ascertain through its officers, general agents, State agents, 
special and local agents 

First.—The entire number of insurable risks of each particular classifica- 
tion in the different States 

Second.—The actual cash value thereof. 

Third.—The total amount of insurance warranted by times, conditions, 
circumstances and surroundings of each. 

Fourth.—In what direction lies the greatest hazard, and all of the hazards 
of each. 

Fifth.—The best means by which each of such hazards can be prevented or 
controlled. 

Sixth.—The actual loss ratio in the past as compared to values, insurances 
and premiums. 

Seventh.—The lowest possible rate at which each class can be written with 
profit at the time the investigation and report be made. 

Eighth.—In what manner each class can be practically and quickly im- 
proved, and to what extent insurance companies would be justified in reduc- 
ing the rate for such improvement. 

Reports should be interchangeable among the several companies, and the 
actual cost and burning line under each classification would soon be defined 
with remarkable clearness, Having ascertained the lowest prudent rate at 
which a particular risk should be carried, every true underwriter should con- 
sider himself bound in honor to adhere faithfully to such rating. 

The speaker next addressed his criticism to State legislation, all of which 
he declared to be outrageously defective as it stands at present, but which 
could and should be speedily remedied. 

The officers of the insurance department undoubtedly do all they can with 
such laws as they have, but it is with the laws the fault lies. The remedy, 
the speaker held, lies with the State; it should require one of two things, 
that either the assured or the non-admitted company should send all policies 
written upon property located in that State to its insurance department for 
registration, for which a suitable registration fee should be collected, or 
in lieu of such registration fee should obtain from said insurance department 
proper State revenue stamps to be attached to the policy and then canceled ; 
and failing to do either one or other such policy should be null and void and 
the assured held legally liable for handling smuggled goods. 

The next criticism of the paper was upon the general advance in all the 
different industries in the country and the concentration of capital, labor and 
brains, not alone by manufacturers, but also by large combinations and trusts, 
the increasing competition and the consequent need of reducing expenses in 
all lines of business. Mr. West touched upon the methods of the mutuals, 
and thought it possible that the leading fire companies might at an early day 
find it advisable to issue some of the more important policies direct from the 
home or general agency offices, which would lead to more close inspection, 
reduced expense and a closer relation generally between the companies and 
the insured. 
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The speaker next paid his respects to the automatic sprinkler, which he 
thought had come to stay, but should be systematically and regularly inspected. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening the members of the association and their guests assembled 
at eight o’clock to listen to a lecture by C. C. Hine, editor of The Insurance 
Monitor. The lecture, which proved of an exceptionally interesting nature, 
was upon Alaska and the far West. The descriptions of scenery and sur- 
roundings were most graphic, and were enhanced by views taken on the spot 
by the party, composed of five, who made the trip. 


SECOND DAY. 


The convention met on Wednesday morning shortly after 9.30 o'clock, when 
a unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hine for his lecture of the 
evening before. 

Reports from the State boards were then read showing for Illinois only four 
places where there was any demoralization in rates, while Wisconsin was in 
fair condition. Michigan had a good organization ; there was some demor- 
alization, but it was hoped that matters would be straightened out soon. Iowa 
was in about the same position, 

The various reports from the committees having been disposed of James M. 
Whitehead, special agent and adjuster of the Imperial Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of London, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Curiosities of our profession.” Deal- 
ing with every subject which human ingenuity or the ability of a gentleman of 
the profession could fairly connect with fire underwriting, the essayist 
roamed at will over such a variety of subjects as the following: Good 
looking and bad looking men; fieldmen; local agents; general agents; 
brokers ; State boards; water-works ; direct pressure system ; State super- 
vision, and matters electrical. 

The speaker held the thorough attention of the members and was answered 
by James M. DeCamp of Cincinnati and C. C. Hine of New York. Mr. 
DeCamp in a facetious speech said he might be pardoned for expressing his sur- 
prise that a gentleman who is himself a history to the business, should take 
such a serious view of the matter, and with all due respect to the president he 
might suggest that the reader might be considered one of the curiosities of the 
profession, (Laughter.) 

In closing the speaker said the curiosities of yesterday become the practices 
and forms of to-day, and they are no longer curiosities which excite our sur- 
prise or indignation. 

The next item on the programme was a most valuable paper contributed by 
H. H. Glidden, assistant resident secretary of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, on ‘‘ The written portion of the policies.” This 
most important matter the essayist dealt with in a lucid and comprehensive 
manner. 

Mr. Glidden advocated decidedly a form of policy which would bring the 
companies and the insurers into closer and better relations. He did not be- 
lieve in leaving the loss to be borne by the insured, but in giving him indem- 
nity for his loss ; abandoning coercive methods, making the contract more 
liberal, etc. Mr. Glidden’s paper was received with evident approval and 
was not criticised. 

Clark C. Haskins, electric light inspector of Chicago, then read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Electric lighting ; its hazards and how to guard against them,” 
which proved of surpassing interest and one of the most valuable papers de- 
livered during the meeting of the association, Dealing with a subject not 
generally familiar and, necessarily, largely technical, it required rare skill to 
strip it of its technicality and present it to the audience in an interesting 
form, but this the essayist accomplish:d in the highest degree, and the inter- 
est of the listeners was not allowed to flag for an instant. Subjoined are ex- 
tracts from his remarks : 

Electricity has come to stay ; has shown itself an excellent servant. What 
is necessary to do is to prevent it from assuming the role of master, Each 
locality has its own best methods of accomplishing this regulation for itself. 
Insurance men in New England, for instance, are gathered together in a body 
known as the New England Insurance Exchange, and that body controls the 
whole share of the insurance of the territory of the Eastern States outside of 
Boston and New Hampshire. 

The city of Boston has ‘a separate exchange or union, which has its own in- 
spector and its rules. New Hampshire has its own methods and its rules, 
and in nearly all our States the underwriters exercise the prerogative of elec- 
tric inspection. 

Chicago early took a stand at variance with other places. The underwrit- 
ers here put the matter to one side and said to the city authorities, Make 

our own restrictions and furnish your own inspector. The compliment to 
the heads of the fire and electric departments of the city was by no means an 
empty one. So thoroughly was it meant that to-day not one out of a dozen 
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of the Chicago Board of Underwriters has ever spoken with the inspector 
with whom they are trusting their property and their risks. 

As an insurance man I should require an inspection of every plant in my 
jurisdiction if it were possible of accomplishment. If I could not reach an 
expert within my own territory I would borrow one from my nearest neighbor. 
I would log-roll with the council or the board of control or the—whatever the 
name of the governing body of the town was—and get some sort of an arrange- 
ment and some kind of ordinance passed and insist on the enforcing of it, by 
which immunity from the danger could be secured to person and property. 
Electric light people never object to inspection ; there was a day when they 
felt badly on the subject, but they have learned and acknowledge that proper 
supervision of their work, like that of architects and boiler makers anc vessel 
constructors, is a help instead of a detriment. 

The causes cf danger in electric light plants are almost all alike, directly 
traceable to faulty insulation. In towns of lessinhabitants or area, where an 
inspector could not be made available, a fairly good substitute might be made 
which would be productive of good results by requiring the company itself, 
having a considerable plant, to furnish the proper party with an occasional 
report of insulation resistance. 

A plant properly installed, constructed with proper material, will, if unal- 
tered, last for a long series of years without sensible depreciation in the safety 
qualifications. 

There is one point of vital importance to the underwriters which is too apt 
to be overlooked, in its danger especially, and that is the practice of procuring 
power, in the smaller towns especially, in the most ill-conditioned localities for 
such purposes. We too often find the headquarters of an electric light plant 
in a wet basement where the darkness in daylight is almost Egyptian. There 
is water everywhere, on the walls, ceiling and floors. Such a thing as proper 
insulation is almost an utter impossibility with such surroundings ; even with 
the best material the danger to life as well as property is imminent. There is 
an argument which will have weight and which the underwriters can with jus- 
tice use with the electric light man. The underwriter should say to him: 
‘* We are anxious to insure your property and that of your patrons; skow us 
by results the freedom from danger of your machines and we will help you by 
reducing the rates on the property appropriate to the lessened danger.” 

The underwriter may help materially by refusing to write up a risk without 
some surety that the wires are in proper condition, or notifying the inspector 
when alterations are made in buildings, whether these are done by carpenters, 
plumbers or other mechanics, The most perfect electric plant in exist- 
ence can be completely ruined by a common helper without half trying, or 
even knowing what he has done, and endanger an entire structure or the life 
of some individual. 


At the conclusion of the paper a resolution was adopted to have it printed 
and 1000 copies distributed amongst the members. 

The last paper of the series was contributed by W. I. Howard, special 
agent of the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation of San Francisco, who had 
for his subject the weighty question of ‘* Construction and inspection,” and 
handled it ably. 

The association then proceeded to the business of electing a board of direc- 
tors and officers for the ensuing year, which resulted in the selection of the fol- 
lowing named: Board of directors—E. A. Simonds, T. W. Eustis, Joseph 
A. Kelsey. E. C. Lewis, J. L. Whitlock, J. C. Griffiths, M. H. N. Raymond, 
H, Clay Stuart, George M. Lovejoy, E. V. Munn, J. M. Whitehead, John 
Howley, S. E. Cate. 
elected ; vice-president, E. V. Munn of Beloit, Wis., unanimously elected ; 


President, E. A. Simonds of Chicago, unanimously 
secretary and treasurer, J. C. Griffiths, unanimously re-elected. 

The president-elect, in acknowledging the compliment paid him, made a 
very happy and neat hit when he said he hoped when they all met at their 
next annual meeting (twenty-first) ‘‘ the occasion would be one worthy their 
majority.” 

A vote of thanks to the president, vice-president and other officers having 
been passed by the members standing, the meeting then adjourned. 

The evening dinner, which wound up the proceedings of the convention, 
was good, the attendance full, and the toasts plentiful. Mr. Hine spoke 
about ‘‘ Sprinklers,” C, E. Bliven responded to the toast ‘‘ Our association,” 
E. A. Munson treated the subject of ‘‘ Natural gas,” and A. Williams dis- 
cussed about ‘‘ The general agent and manager.” Judge Eugene Cary, W. 
F. Fox, Charles Lyman Case, J. O. Wilson, E. M. Teall, J. M. De Camp 
and Charles A. Hewitt followed with appropriate remarks, while President E. 
A. Simonds wound up with a speech upon ‘‘ The future of the association.” 
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Two New Life Companies Organizing in Minneapolis. 
THE news of the week in Minneapolis assurance circles has been the leaking 
out of plans for the establishment of one, possibly two, life assurance compa- 
nies in that city, to be run on the old line plan. 
forthcoming, and the fact probably is the parties best informed really do not 
know the exact details. It appears that two movements have been started simul- 


Complete details are not yet 


taneously in the same direction, and there is considerable rivalry as to which 
company shall get into working order first. A cause for this state of things is 
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Thursday, 


found in the statement of the alleged profits of the life assurance companies in 
Minnesota last year. The score of old line companies doing business in the 
State, according to the Commissioner's report, took out $1,287,033, and ex- 
pended only $466,920. 
ting their heads together and figuring on what a fertile field lies before them 


Local capitalists and insurance men have been put- 
in Wisconsin. A Minneapolis company, they calculate, would have a great 
advantage over a foreign company and would pay big dividends. The plan 
in each case is to organize with a paid-up capital of from $300,000 to 
$500,000, the controlling interest to be held by Minneapolis men and the 
balance of the stock to be taken up by Eastern capitalists. One of the com- 
panies proposes to put $200,000 into a business block at the start, and is said 
to be looking for a site. T. B. Walker, the millionaire lumberman, and 
Thomas Lowry, the street car magnate, are interested in one of the compa- 
nies, A prominent insurance man from Waterloo, Ia., C. E. Mabie, secre- 
tary of the Life Indemnity and Investment Company, is said to be booked as 
manager for one company. Developments are being awaited with interest. 

A company called the Provident Life, for assuring impaired lives, was 
started at Minneapolis over a year ago, but does not appear to have material- 


ized, 














MERE MENTION. 


—Clarence Knowles was in New York this week. 

—Insurance Commissioner Jesse K, Hines of Maryland died last week. 

—The Equitable Life, it is said, will put up a handsome building at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

—The Merchants Fire of Louisville has reinsured in the Niagara Fire of 
New York. 

—The Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Company of London has en- 
tered New York. 

—William Gooderham, vice-president of the Western Assurance Company 
of Toronto, is dead. 

—The capital stock of the St. Paul German Insurance Company has been 
increased to $300,000. 

—Secretary Dennis of the Travelers denies the report that the company 
contemplates entering Great Britain. 


—The Pacific Insurance Union has raised rates fifty per cent in a number 
of imperfectly protected California towns. 


—The Baltimore fire insurance companies will not hereafter write steam- 
boats at less than one and one-half per cent. 


—The premium receipts of all the fire insurance companies on their Balti- 
more business for the first half of 1889 were $506,367. 


—Col. T. F. Farron, special agent for the American Steamboiler Insur- 
ance Company, killed himself at Denver, Col., September 7. 


—Thomas R. Lynas of Milwaukee, manager of the Aitna Life, writes: 
‘**T consider THE SPECTATOR ahead of any insurance journal in the land.” 


—We have received from Secretary of State Henry C. Kelsey of New Jer- 
sey Part II. of his insurance report for 1888, covering the life business of the 
year. 


—Insurance Commissioner George S. Merrill of Massachusetts has been 
offered, and has declined, the position of Commissioner of Pensions, to succeed 
Mr. Tanner. 

—Nat. B. Freeman, the handsome editor of The Insurance Record, was 
recently married to Miss Mary A. Cameron. THE SPECTATOR extends its 
congratulations. 

—wWe are indebted to Insurance Commissioner L. C. Norman of Kentucky 


nd casualty 


for a bound copy of Part II. of his report, covering the fidelity 
and life business of 1888. 

—The Mercantile Fire of New York, which reinsured in the German- 
American last year, has asked for a dissolution of the corporation. J. A. 


Davenport has been appointed referee. 


—Our Rochester correspondent writes: ‘‘ Business in life assurance !s 
moving quietly among us, each field laborer getting or expecting to get his 


share of the business. No one, so tar as heard from, expects or desires that 
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all the public will assure in his company. If anyone has such expectation he 
is doomed to disappointment, for we have several live men here, and they are 
not all in the service of any one company.” 

—The Georgia Senate has passed the bill incorporating the Georgia Equit- 
able Insurance Company, while that incorporating the Georgia Fidelity Com- 
pany has passed the House. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
will be held at the rooms of the New York Board in the Mutual Life building 
on Tuesday, October 15, at II A, M. 


—The Index devotes nearly its whole issue of August 31 to an interesting 
illustrated paper upon the insurance interests of Glasgow. A good looking 
set of men are the Scotch underwriters. 

—H.S. Wheelock of Boston has been appointed manager for New 
England of the Northern Assurance Company of, London, The appointment 
will be recognized as highly appropriate. 

—Walter Storm, referee in the proceedings for winding up the affairs of 
the Franklin and Emporium Fire of New York, has reported that a dissolu- 
tion would be beneficial to the stockholders. 


—Rev. T. De Witt Talmage says: ‘‘ It is meanly selfish for you to be so 
absorbed in the heaven to which you are going that you forget what is to be- 
come of your wife and children after you are dead.” 


—John Van Glahn, ex-commissioner of excise of New York, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Equitable Reserve Fund Life Association in the pro- 
ceedings brought by the Attorney-General for its dissolution. 

—The Insurance Journalists Association of the United States will hold its 
annual meeting at the Astor House, New York, at one o'clock Thursday, 
October 10. The executive committee will meet an hour earlier. 


—The address at the dedication of the monument of the Eighty-eighth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers at Gettysburg, September 11, was deliv- 
ered by George E. Wagner, the well-known Philadelphia underwriter. 


—Mr. Himmelstein (who was the first to get over the fence): ‘‘ Run to- 
ward de bull, Chacob. Vave him your redt hankerchief! And you, Rachel, 
come dis way. Chacob ish der von to be tossed—he has der live insurance.” 
Puck, 


—By the fall of a portion of Citadel Hill at Quebec on Thursday of last 
week a number of houses were buried and tkeir inmates killed, to the num- 
ber, it is thought, of about 200, although at last accounts some 50 bodies only 
had been found. 

—The fire insurance premiums received in Brooklyn during the year 1888 
by companies other than those of New York State amounted to $691,871. 
The New York State companies do not report for taxation to the city treas- 
urer, and their figures are not given. 


—Suit has been brought by Solomon G. Schimischelewsky of Chicago 
against the AEtna Life for $7000, the amount of a policy on the life of his 
son, who disappeared a year or so since. The father claims that his son went 
to Russia, fell through the ice on the river Neva, and was drowned. The 
company wants proof. 

—Practical Results of Life Assurance is the name of alittle pamphlet issued 
by THE SPECTATOR, giving a score or more of instances from actual life, of 
cases where the proceeds of the life policy came like a godsend, or were all 
that was left to the family. It strongly emphasizes the saying that truth is 
stranger than fiction, and should be a telling adjunct to the work of every life 
solicitor.— The Insurance Monitor. 


—Suit has been brought against the Kentucky Mutual Security Fund Com- 
pany of Louisville, Ky., by Mary E. Hopkins of Cincinnati to recover $5000, 
the amount of a policy on the life of her late husband, B. E. Hopkins, who 
was cashier of the Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati. The company claims a‘ vio- 
lation of the provisions of the policy by the assured. 


—The Pacific Underwriters ‘‘ Insurance Directory and Laws of the Pacific 
Coast for 1889” has been received, and a right useful and handy volume it is, 
00. As its title indicates, it contains, besides a directory of companies, home 
and agency, and of brokers and agents, the statutory requirements and insur- 
ance laws of the Pacific Coast States and Territories. 


—Demoralization,” whose absence from the columns of the insurance 
Prens for as much as six weeks we had noted ina previous issue, is back 
again, the suspension of the tariff at Newark, N. J., being the occasion of its 
Feappearance. We are also told, in yesterday's SPECTATOR, that ‘‘in New 
York city the business is still demoralized and unprofitable.” And so things 
look natural once more, Sound the tocsin and blow the hewgag in hearty 


welcome to our old friend.—/msurance. The din of the tocsin and the hew- 
gag (whatever that may be) must continue for a long time until competition 
ceases, for that isn’t going to happen very soon, ‘‘ Demoralization” is twin 
brother to excessive competition. 

—The committee on adjustment and in full charge of settlement of the loss 
of Bamberger, Bloom & Co., at Louisville, Ky., are: C. D, Thompson of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe ; E. L. Weton, general adjuster, repre- 
senting the Queen and others ; John D. Young of the Royal ; John Howley 
of the Scottish Union and National ; S. H. Sullivan of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford. 

—Like the small boy on the glorious Fourth, the Savannah Fire and 
Marine has had a fiery time during the present year. The company received 
premiums amounting to $18,103, and met with losses aggregating $51,738, the 
loss ratio being 285.7 per cent. The surplus reported July « was $5608. If 
this company reported to an insurance department in a Northern State, would 
its statement show a surplus at all? 

—The following amended rule as to damages to dynamos and electric 
motors has been adopted by the New England Insurance Exchange: ‘*‘ This 
insurance excludes any damage to dynamos or motors, such as may be caused 
by any defect or break in the insulation of the machine, except such damage 
shall occur in consequence of fire in the building herein described and origi- 
nating outside of the machine itself.” . 

—The Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Union has elected officers as 
follows: President, T. H. Johnson of Salem; vice-presidents, C, A. How- 
land of Quincy and R, F. Upham of Worcester ; secretary and treasurer, A. 
L. Barbour of Cambridge ; executive committee, E. M. Tucke of Lowell ; 
H. C. Bigelow of Boston ; Elijah Howe, Jr., of Dedham; T. F. Temple of 
Dorchester and Col. R. F. Barrett of Concord. 

—lIn his annual report Fire Marshal Whitcomb of Boston notes that against 
thirty-six lamp explosions in 1888 there were but eighteen to chronicle for 
1889, and in but three of these cases did the oil register below the prescribed 
standard. All exploding oils have been tested and registered below 127 de- 
grees Fahr. fire test and the fire marshal thinks that no oil should be sold 
which will not stand a fire test of at least 130 degrees. 


—From that handsome little publication, well named Industrial Gems, it 
is learned that the Metropolitan Life is paying this year an average of about 
100 policies per day, or 600 a week, During one week recently 713 were 
paid—an average for the six working days of 119 per day, or, adjusted over 
the banking hours, an average of 24 claims an hour—one every two and a 
half minutes—or, in amount, $34 per minute. The beneficiaries under these 
policies received $61,728 ; it required but $80.20 per week to keep these 
policies in force—an average of I1 cents per policy ; each dollar paid to these 
claimants cost them Ig cents; these 713 policies were on the lives of 370 
males and 343 females; the number of children surviving assured parents 
were 1170, of whom 797 were left half orphans and 373 were left with neicher 
father nor mother ; the ages of the assured ranged from 70 years down to 15 
months ; the policies which had been in existence the shortest time were but 
three months old ; the oldest had run nine years; of the total number paid 
during the week under review 192 policies had been in force less than a year ; 
the residences of the claimants under these 713 policies embraced 126 cities 
and towns of the United States. This is only one week’s work. Its history 
is told in few words, but its results are highly suggestive. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—Sidney Ashbridge, agent of the Broadway Fire, at Baltimore. 
—John C. Paige, agent for the Syndicate Insurance Company, at Boston. 
- —J. B. Hall,-general agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life, at Baltimore. 
—H. W. Ladd, agent for the New England Mutual Life, at Bar Harbor, Me. 


-—W. P. Lucas of Oil City, Pa., special agent for Pennsylvania of the London 
and Lacashire. 


—Recent agency appointments by the Pacific Mutual Life are as follows: Leon 
de Gatskoffsky, State agent for Louisiana; V. L. Fulton, district agent, Shreve- 
port, La.; James Weaks, special agent, Monroe, La.; Sydney Smith, Sr., general 
agent for western Texas, with headquarters at Dallas; W. F. Blocker, district 
manager for Oklahoma. Special agents for Texas: C. C. Kirkpatrick, Pales- 
tine, Tex.; Chas. D. Wortham, Paris, Tex.; Edward B. Norment, Paris, Tex.; 
Max Pillette, Paris, Tex.; Miss Mary Boyd, Paris, Tex ; Sydney Smith, Jr., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Herbert Clifford, Dallas, Tex.; J. C. Newell, Dallas, Tex.; T. L. 
Monegan, Dallas, Tex.; G. M. Henderson, Ledonia, Tex.; Webster Blocker, 
Marshall, Tex. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


——BY THE—— 


Provident Fund Society 


Liberal terms to the right men. Plain and equitable contract with members, 
presenting all the best features of accident insurance. Address 
A. N, LOCKWOOD, President, 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. Co, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
ORGANIZED 1868, 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gro. A. Moors, Pres’t. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 


Gro. W. Beaver, Vice-Pres’t, 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00, 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 


LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE. 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 





NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





Assets, - - - - - $427,000.00 
Liabilities, - . - - - - 64,213.57 
This Company presents a plain, common-sense system of Insurance. 
PRACTICAL. EQUITABLE. SAFE, 

Investigation Solicited. 

0. H. BLANCHARD 

W.H. GOODRICH 

Dik i Ateke cdvnskuewedieséneddhenesaqnites nase eaniensseawesedsarappauuie Secretary. 

i ct ctdes seensenatndsisnctudcasaias Weep s0edcsubbn onus Medical Director. 

D.S FLETCHER General Manager. 

Live Agents can secure unoccupied territory on terms that cannot be dupli- 
cated by amy other good Company. 





NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY. 
EsTARBLISHED 1864. 
HANOVER & CITIZENS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the 
Western and Southern States. 


A. STODDART, General Agent, 


34 NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 





ANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INS. CO. 


OF BATAVIA, ILL. 
Incorporated Feb, 28, 1889. Secretary's Office, 175 La Salle St., Chicago. 
OFFICERS: 
President. ey Js MOUs ccwesernsecns Vice-President. 
Treasurer. BO Fs FARR ccscccccsecwisac Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 

Ce Minneapolis, Minn. 
Joun M. Brown, Sec. and Treas. Calumet Iron and Steel Co Chicago, Ill. 
Austin Crvuver, President Marinette Iron Works C Marinette, Wis. 
C. M. Cuarn.ey, Secretary Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick Co 


Wm. M. Van Nortwick 
Joun S. Van Nortwick 


Chicago. 
. ©. GAs, Bec, £0G Trans. Fine Lee 1908 Coy. .occsc cccccvccccancccccess Ironton, Mich. 
Hon. H. H. Evans, Capitalist Aurora, Ill. 
Geo. T. Farmer, Underwriter. .......-.--- tition dasdrontes .--Chicago, IIl. 
Atonzo GEorGE, President Second National Bank..............--.-.-----.----/ Aurora, Ill. 
H. D. Nicnois, Western Agent H. Diston & Sons Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. J. RoGers, Sec. and Treas. Appleton Paper and Pulp Co.-........---..-/ Appleton, Wis. 
as. A. Sexton, Cribben, Sexton & Co Chicago, Ill. 
a, PE, Ds Cy OO OF CO., TINUE oc ccccciecasowccecvccvevscscson Chicago, Ill. 
ag S. Van Nortwick, Sec. and Treas, Van Nortwick Paper Co.......-...--- Batavia, Ill. 
m. M. Van Nortwick, Vice-Pres. Van Nortwick Paper Co..-.....-..-...----- Batavia, Ill. 
ae I ERIN 5 ai ivcn es perensadweudavndnntedwonnnsdacescaads Eau Claire, Wis. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - $500,000 





WILLIAM K. LoTHRop, - Pres, 
WILLIAM E, MIDGLEY, Vice-Pres, 


VINCENT R. SCHENCK, - Sec’y. 








SECURE ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL Cos’, 


MERICAN MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


OF NASHVILLE, - - TENN. 
OFFICERS : 
GeorGeE M. Jacxkson-..-- eof Orr, Jackson & Co., President. 
Cuas. S, CLARK Vice-President and Director of Agencies, 
W. F. Banc, Jr., Ass’t Cashier First Nat’] Bank... Treasurer, 


W. J. Jounson............---Secretary and General Manager, 


General and Local Agents Wanted. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS. 
Vice-President 


WALTER P. DICKERSON 
Fire Underwriter. 


Secretary, 


President, 
WM. R. LOWE. 


G, WEAVER LOPER, 
Of the Victoria Cordage Co. 


HE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF KENTUCKY. 
OF THE ADJOINING CITIES OF 
COVINGTON AND NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, 


is prepared to consider applications for insurance on strictly SURPLUS lines, 
when full particulars and diagram of the risk accompany the application, 
together with a list of other companies on and the full tariff rate is offered. 
Address 

WALTER P. DICKERSON, Vice-President and Manager, 


NEWPORT OR COVINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


HE HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
STEPHEN BALL, Sec’y. 





F, R. FOSTER, Pres 


OPERATES THE VERY LIBERAL AND EASILY SOLICITED P Lan, E»- 
TITLED, SAFETY FUND SYSTEM: THE Best PURE LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFERED. 


A FEW FIRST-CLASS SPECIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 





LIBERAL COMPENSATION TO SUCCESSFUL MEN. SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


Address A. T. SMITH, Sup’t of Agencies, Hartford, Conn. 





NGLO-NEVADA 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Or San Francisco, CA. 


LOUIS SLOSS, President. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 
M. H. Hecht, 
W. H. Dimond, 
Wm. Macdonald. 
Z. P. Czark, Secretary. 
MILLS & FORD, General Agents, 33 Pine Street, New YORK. 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Dakota, 
tucky and Tennessee, 


J. B. Haggin, FE. E. Eyre, 


Chas. S. Neal, cM. Donahue, 


J. F. Bigelow, 


J. W. Mackay, gin 
W. F. Whittier, 


Louis Sloss, 


Ken- 
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Figencp Wants. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany being about to establish a 
Branch in the State of Michigan, 
applications for its management 
from gentlemen of undoubted 
character and experience, capable 
of making the Branch a success, 
may be addressed to 


The President, 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 


HAMILTON, CAN. 


Special ald Local Life Insurance Agents 


Before making other contracts would benefit themselves by 





applying for unoccupied territory in the States of 


OHIO, INDIANA AND KENTUCKY, 


R. A. W. BRUEHL & SON, General Agents 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK, 


82 West Third S‘reet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





The attention of general agents who wish exclusive control of territory, 
contract direct with the Home Office, and full compensation, so as to be en- 
abled to build up a permanent income, is called to the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Any of the following fields can now be obtained by the right men: 
Northern Ohio, Northern Indiana, South Half of Illinois, Eastern and 
Middle Tennessee ; States of Iowa, Dakota, Washington. and Territories of 
Utah and Ldaho. 


Applications for above should be addressed to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wyoming, 





ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 
able men, who can and will personally secure application for insurance. Address, with 
reference and e xperience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 


ANTED. _GEN ERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS 
in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by the Brooklyn Life Insurance 
Company. This company is of the best repute, and easy to work, and its TERM RATES are 
4 special feature. Apply at the offices, 
st LIBERTY STREET, New York Criry. 





EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 

and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 

States. Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 
Institution of Quincy, Ill, should be referred to this office. 


ELSON & RAINE, GENERAL INSURANCE 

Agents, Successors to G. D. Raine, Memphis, Tenn., representing North British 

and Mercantile and American companies, including T: State Surplus 
lines plrced. Correspondence solicited. 


E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
e Nos. 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York. Special facilities for placing large lines, 
Equitable rates. Reliable companies. 














CHARLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. W. C. Bennerrt. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
placing Surplus lines 


OHN |. COVINGTON, 
45 BROADWAY, - - - > 





REPU RAES BROKER. 
NEW YORK. 


GEORGE H. LEONARD. Horace Moopy 


LEONARD & MOODY, 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


15 Cortlandt St., and 5 Cotton Exchange Building, N. Y. City; Radford Building, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Members of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers and Marine Board 
Brokers, New York. Agents at Yonkers, N. Y., Alliance Ins. Ass'n, N. Y.; Queen and 
Imperial Insurance Cos, London, Eng.; Rochester German Fire Ins. Co., N. Y ; Travelers 
Life and Accident Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. Correspondence solicited from first-class 
companies writing surplus lines. Telephone Call, New 334. 





W. L. Sonpue im, Galveston. I. Remuarpt, Dallas, 


SONDHEIM & REINHARDT, 
GENERAL STATE AGENTS OF 
HE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO.OF NEW YORK 
FOR TEXAS. 
GENERAL OFFICES AT DALLAS AND GALVESTON. 
Energetic agents and solicitors wanted for this old and reliable Company. 
information apply to SONDHEIM & REINHARDT, Dallas o or Galveston, Tex, 


OX & MEEKER, INSURANCE AGENTS AND 


Brokers, 205 Keith and Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Insurance placed in reliable companies on good mercantile and manufacturing risks, 
Correspondence solicited. 
EORGE H. BINNEY, 
Insurance Agent and Broker, 
65 KILBY STREET, - ° - ° © ° ° 





BOSTON, 
New England Manager and Local Agent for Leading Fire and Marine In- 


surance Companies. 


ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 








prominent Bigencies at Chicago. 


CAPITAL eeu $500,000.00. Net Surpwus, $418, 358.07. 


MERICAN STEAM BOILER INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Rooms 318, 319, 320 and 321 Pheenix Building, Cuicaco, Itt. 
THACHER, VOIGHT & HOLMAN - - - 
J D. Murpny, Chief Inspector. 


Managers 
Telephone, 1459. 





DOLPH LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 

170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., of Liverpool; Rochester German 

Insurance- Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York ; 
Peoples Insurance Co., of New York ; German Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 





A. D. 1848. 


HIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. OF LE ROY, 
Ohio, E. M. CONDIT, General Agent, 208 La Salle St., Chicago. 





For plansor - 
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ANirs& Renee Can — | 


FIRE UNDERWRITER, 


220 La Salle Street, - - - . . - 3 - CHICAGO 





Geo. W. MonTGOMERY. M. L. C, FUNKHOUSER. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 

Agency, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Agents for American Ins, Co., Newark ; 

Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Standard Fire Ins. Co., New York; Fidelity and Casualty. 
Co., New York. Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of Suretyship. Telephone 303+ 





Wm. C. Masi. Cuas. A, VatL. Frank L, EASTMAN. 


AGILL, EASTMAN & CO., 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Telephone Ne. 1978. S. W. Cor. La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago. 
A. ALEXANDER, CHICAGO, ILL., 

General Agent, Western Department (AcciDENT BRANCH), 
CASUALTY CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Home Insurance BUILDING. 

W. GLover, J. W. Back. 
Sec'y BOYLSTON OF BOSTON, ™ Pics‘. 
CAPITAL, $557,200.00. ASSETS, $909,878.00. 

EDWIN C. LEWIS, 
No. 161 La Salle St., 





FIDELITY AND 





GENERAL AGENT. 


Chicago, Ill. 





EstasiisHep A, D, 186s. 


A. LOWELL & CO., INSURANCE. 


e Room 5e 189 la Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas, & WM. A. GOODMAN, 
Insurance Agents, 


142 AND 144 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, - - - - - - ILL. 





CuHar.es L, Buiss, 


152 LA SALLE STREET, 


Telephone, 763. 


E, W. Lyman. 
W. LYMAN & CO., 


e Chicago. 





T. H. Wester. E. N. Witey. 
EBSTER & WILEY, SUCCESSORS TO S. M. 


Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street. Telephone 1664, ‘*Chicago.’’ Orient 
Insurance Co.; Southern California Insurance Co.; Lion Fire ™surance Co.; Providence- 
Washingto 1 Insurance Co. 








Prominent ‘Brokers at Chicago. 








T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 


e@ 33 and 35 Major Block, No. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
placing large lines on all classes of insurable property. 


Special facilities for 





RED P. BUELL. & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


agents, 175 La Salle Street, Chicago, ae a specialty of placing surplus lines for 
responsible agents throughout the country. References if required. 





W. BROWN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


e 504 and 0s The vaitnits Chicago. Reference, scitieosd Nationa! Bank. 


‘INSU RANCE BROKER, | 


References : 


E. GILPIN, FI RE 
e Rooms 450, 452 and 454 Rookery Building, Chicago. 
National Bank. R.G. Dun & Co. The Bradstreet Co. 


Metropolitan 








‘SURPLUS [INES of FIRE [NSURANCE 


PROMPTLY & SECURELY PLACED BY 


WALTERP DB) (42470; 45%0) EES 


HIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS&EXPERT BROKERS 
KERSON BUILDING NEWPORT, KY connesPONPence 


WU 





$= 


lees INSU RANCE COMPANY 


OF EVANSVILLE 


AND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


McGILLIARD & DARK, General Agents, 


SRDIARAPOEE. - ° - - - - INDIANA 


HE UNION MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Corner La Salle and Adams Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


The Largest, Most Progressive, and the Best Accident Company 
ever Organized in the West. 


GOOD CONTRACTS MADE WITH FIRST-CLASS MEN, 


Ex-Gov. JOHN M HAMILTON, Pres. T. N. McCAULEY, Sec. and Gen. Man, 


DIEADY GROWTH BY CAREFUL METHODS. 


LEADING FEATURES: 


Reasonable rates for those of moderate means. 





Easy payments. Policies with paid-up value. 
Losses paid promptly and in full. 
Careful management. 

Risks carefully selected. No restrictions as to travel. 
Openness of our affairs. Tontine Club Policies. 


Regular and Whole Life Policies. 


THE BANKERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ ALLIANCE 


OF 


For the Insuring of Lives on a Level Premium Plan. 


Incontestable after three years. 
Cost reduced after the fifth year. 


NEW YORK, 


NATHAN FOBES, President. 
EDWARD H. BETTS, Vice-Pres’t. Rt Ba Wa 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secrerany, 165 avo 167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Treasurer. 


LEWIS, 





—THE— 


METROPOLITAN 
Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


| fae 


UA 
pe Saath vd 


4 
Seer — 


at 
fc 


=== (4 


p i — 


JANUARY 1st, 1888, 


Surplus and Capital, $275,000 


' 

Henry Harreau ..--.--------- President 
: id 

Daniet D. Wuirtney.---- Vice-President 


~ Eucene H. WInxsLow. ----- 





_Secretary 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 66 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Joun P. Campse.t, Gen. Agt., 
No. 162 La Salle Street, Chicago. 











Oct. 7, 1889.] 
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INSURANCE 






LIFE COMPANY 








OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





MorGAN G. BULKELEY, PRESIDENT. 





J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 





J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 





H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 






GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., 





Consulting Physician. 













AGENTS WANTED. 








Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CC: 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CLINTON B.. FISK, 
PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve, Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Terms To Coop ACENTS. 
Address CHARLES T. Hopper, Secy. 









HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - -= = $1,000,000. 


Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 195 BROADWAY. 


GEORGE P. SHELDON, President. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Vice-President. 
GEORGE INGRAHAM, 2d Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
CHARLES C. LITTLE, Assistant Secretary. 
Western and S, 


fees Southern Department, Phenix Building, Chicago, Ill., T. B. Burcu, General 


} — Eastern Department, H. C. Stockpett, General Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
a General Agent, Eastern Department and Middle States. Office in New 


iar 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
Head Office for the United States, 36 and 38 Nassau St., N. Y. 
(NITED STATES TRUSTEES. 
E iam H. Slocum, Arthur B. Graves, and H. A. Oakley. 
astern, Middle and Southern Departments, J. Beavan, Manager, New York. 






























; l 
David Stewart, Will 


ERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT JULY rst, 1889. 


ASSETS. 

sue LT | 
: 1,037,047.46 
aawent ane wees 740384033 






Reserve for losses under adjustmen 
Net surp'us 


Cove wcusou cncsesecccotecoccesecosccccccccecsucccccccescoeccvcccese 781,494.42 

Total - = = = = = $2,892,766.01 
i Ns I Oo iit crennbtbieindtigbebesenninsenhweoneun $84,047.34 
SROUEES 5 CURIS GINOS DUBIN 6.00 cc wosscccccstoucecesesesesensscoocees 21,993.16 
es ie GENS GENES PADRE 6 ncccce cncsrewecsencosarpecscesesesuneresunsecess 54,959-34 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, President. HUGO SCHUMANN, Vice-President 
CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Secretary. 


NGLO-NEVADA 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Or San Francisco, CAL. 


LOUIS SLOSS, President. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 


M. H. Hecht, 
W. H. Dimond, 
Wm. Macdonald. 


Z. P. Czuark, Secretary. 
MILLS & FORD, General Agents, 33 Ping Street, New York. 


New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Dakota, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


HE EQUITABLE ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 





. W. Mackay, Chas. S. Neal, 


. B. Haggin, E. E. Eyre, 
ouis Sloss, J. F. Bigelow, ht 


. F. Whittier, J. M. Donahue, 








OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DOES A STRICTLY ACCIDENT BUSINESS ONLY 


Parp-up Casu Capita, $100,000. 
Special Indemnity for Loss of Sight or Limbs. 
GEORGE FISHER, President. J. R. MURDOCH, Vice-President. 
LEVI C. GOODALE, Secretary. CLARENCE PUMPHREY, Assistant Secretary. 
J. F. HESSER, Manager R. R. Dept. H. N. RENO, Superintendent Agencies. 


ORTH PACIFIC INSURANCE CO. 


OF TACOMA, WASH. 





Subscribed Capital, $500,000. Paid in Capital, $125,000. 


The Stockholders of this Company comprise over sixty of the leading busi- 
ness men of Tacoma, 


Surplus lines written on acceptable risks. 


Applications for insurance and for statements and lists of stockholders must 
be addressed to 
E. T. MARSHALL & CO., 


149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


| palialaaaas INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DENVER, COL. 







Cash Capital, paid in $200,000.00 W. J. BARKER....... President. 
" 

’ Cuas. F, Witson. ...Vice-Pres. 

Cash Surplus, paid in, $50,000.00 J. A. Perxins. ......Secretary 


Transacting Fire Insurance in the following states and Territories: California and the 
Coast, Montana, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois and New York. 





Pacifi Western Department, John S. Belden, Manager, Chicago. - 
acific Coast Department, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Managers, San Francisco, 





The Company will enter South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Texas and Arkansas, 
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INCORPORATED 1881. 


HOME BENEFIT 


ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES : 


No. 1837 Broadway, New York. 


CLAIMS PAID, over - - - $465,000.00 


WM. A. CAMP, Monae New Yor President. 
H. C. BROWNELL, Vice-Pres. J. C. MOORE, Manager of Agencies. 





W. G. RICHARDS, M. D., Medical Director. 





E. A. BAKER, Secretary. 


F, J. BROWN, TREASURER. 


Under Bonds to the American Surety Co., Capital $1,000,000.00, 


Reserve Fund Dividends of the Fifth and Each Subsequent Year. 


DEPOSITORIES: 
For Mortuary Fund, 
CENTRAL TRUST Co 


For Reserve Fund, 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST Co. 


Over 16,000. 





Certificates Written, 





LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. C0. 


William and Cedar Streets, New York. 


HE 









GLAss BREAKS 


RUNAWAYS ARE COMMON OCCURRENCES, 


A Bap SMASH. 
EASILY. 


LLOYDS PAY PROMPTLY. 





HE GENERAL FIRE INS. COMPANY 
(MUTUAL) 


OF NEW YORK, 
Will offer special, unusual advantages to agents and brokers. 


EDWARD A. SWAIN, President. 





ERO MARKS, SIGN WORKS. 
INSURANCE SIGNS A SPECIALTY. 
Office, 124 Fifth Avenue ; 
Chicago, III. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


GLAss, TIN OR BOARD. Factory, 129 and 131 


North Franklin Street, 


MANHATTAN MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Office : Home Office 


No. 11 BROADWAY, NEW York. GOSHEN, N.Y, 











Chartered as the Orange County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 1837; 


reorganized and authorized to do business as the MANHATTAN MUTUAL 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, by the Insurance Department of the State of 


New York, 1888. 


December I, 






CHARLES H. SPENCER of Minneapolis, Pres. 
J. W. FITZGERALD, 


De LAMATER, 





Sec. and TREAS, 





GEORGE B. VIcE-PREs. and May, 















SELECTED BUSINESS ONLY WRITTEN. 


™ Spring-Garden 


Insurance Company, 


431 Watnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 






































SINCE 1835. 











Flaten FIREMENS INS. CoO., 


419 WALNUT 





No. STREET 









PHILADELPHIA 











ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1889, - $1,018,000. 










JOSEPH L. CAVEN, PRESIDENT. 


ROBERT B. SECRETARY. 





BEATH, 












INCORPORATED 1832. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 


110 South Fourth St. 










OFFICE, 







Cash Capitel, - - + - + - $4.00,000.00 

Ageets, - - + + = - - . «= $06,506.70 

Net sseongiaien TOES 5g Se 155,384.64 
| JAMES N. STONE, President. 





JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 
CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary and Treasutet 
FRANK M. CRITTENDEN, Ass't Secretary. 






—_— 





THE LONDO 


INCORPORATED, 


N ASSURANCE CORP N 

OF LONDON. 

BY ROYAL CHARTER A. D. 1720. 

TRUSTEES. 
Cuas. M. Fry, Prest. Bank of New York. Gootp H. Repmonp, 6 Wa 
Howarp Porter, Brown Bros, & Co. Gustav AmsINK, 148 Pearl 
New York Orrice. 

Gerorce H, Marks, Manager, 69 Wall Street, 





ington 5q-, N.Y, 
N.Y, 





St 


















































